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ABSTRACT 

This brief presents an overview of coaaunity college 
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This Brief focuses on administration and governance In the two- 
ytar college. It consists of nine sections: Comprehensive Sources; 
Administrative Organization; The Cluster College; The Multlcampus 
P^^irl^**^^® Board of Trustees; Collective Bargaining; Management 
by Objectives; Management Information Systems; and Miscellaneous. 
This literature review Is based on references tb both published and 
unpublished material from a variety of sources. Including the ERIC 
files and journal articles. . / 
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Gcvemance and Administration 

Governance and A(*n1n1strat1on are terms applied Interchangeably 
to the goveirnment of a college. Governance is a term made popular 
^ 2! ''St" f25!°"^! governance in College. Neither the 1959 edition 
nor the 1973 .edition of the Dictionary of Education contains a 
entry on Governance. \ 

As defined by Corson governance is "the process or act with which 
scholars, students, teachers, administrators > and trustees associated 
together in a college or university establish and carry out the 
rules and regulations that minimize conflict, facilitate their 
collaboration, and preserve essential individual freedomV(1960 
edition, p. 13). The college is essentially a government. 

Administration as defined in the Dictionary of Education Includes 
• an those techniques and procedures employed in operating the 
educational organization In accordance with established policies.'^ 

, Adiiinlstration may also refer to administrators as differentiated 
J from the faculty and other non-managerial employees. 



Administrative Structure 

Two major forms (with variations) of organization are current-- 
the hierarchical and part1c1pat1ona3. The'' hierarchical organization 
is depicted .graphically by a pyramidal diagram with students, 
sometimes the public, as the base and the governing board or 
president at the apex. The. parti cipational model is pictured by 
a series of intersecting circles tangent to a larger circle 
representing the board of trustees, state agencies and comnunity. 
The intersecting circles represent the various units comprising 
the administrative structure. 

In the hierarchical model authority flows from the top downward; 
communication proceeds from one level to the next, either In a 
downward for upward direction. ?n the parti cipational model 
communication flows in many paths and authority is not bound by 
strict lines of authority relatiojjships. uumuu uy 

Most students of administration favor the participational model, 

n^^^^^^i provides opportunity for a wider participation 
in decision-malcing.i and modifies the strict line and staff relation- 
snips.' ; . 1 

■ Jn practice the hierarchical model with emphasis on staff and * 
line relationships is the most common administrative 



:pmmon acmiriistrative structure. 



Campus Administrative Organization 



^" f^lir administrative organization consists of board 

ofjirtfsti^, presldent/superlntfijdent, deans, faculty, students, 
rs col,lege1^row the tend§ncy:t^ to Interpose two ^ice-presidents 

A 



of adrnlnlstratlon and business between the president/superintendent 
and the deans. Cdtnnon also are associate and/or assistant deans 
and coordinators. 

Little mention is made in the literature of the role played by 

the lower ranks of classified personnel -those not directly involved 

in the learning activities. , ■ vcu 

Many studies have been conducted on the president's role, his 
selection, tenure and influence as a leader. Studies of deans and 
of the divisions they supervise are also available. — 

Originally the depar]^ent structure was the most common form 
of organization. In decent years the trend has been toward the 
grouping or related departments into divisions. The division 
heads often are given admini strati ye status. 

Because the department or division organized on the basis of a 
discipline or group of disciplines is the pivotal structural 
organization in the colleges, it has been the subject of much 
discussion and experimentation. Essentially, the aim of the 
reformers is to replace the department/division, based on disciplines 
by. a cluster- type organization based on learning or delivery 
system,^ipterdisciplinary groupings, racial and cultural mixture, 
field of interest or major, or just small, self-contained units. 
A cluster plan may retain the departmental structure; 

The nuances of authority relations have been found to exert a 
strong influence on student learning knd the achievement of the 
mission of the two-year college. Selected approaches to the use 
of authority include a variety of techniques including modifications 

SL lLclJ"if*J^?D*L^*''"^ii!^^^^^"5*^*' college, for example) 
and ways of distributing authority to obtain involvement of. 
faculty and student leaders. 

Other studies include those on the role of the various administrative 
Officers, their selection, tenure, and the characteristics of 
leadership and administrative qualities. 

■.I ■ '•■ . 

To achieve efficiency of operation and effectiveness of management 
and better learning a variety of techniques and systems are in 
use. 

1. Two major proposals for modifying the usual line-item 
type of budgeting which lists individual items (president, 
deans, faculty, clerks, maintenance workccs*-«uDplies. 
equipment, etc.) are: 

. a. Program Planning Budgeting System (PPBS) ■ 
\ substitutes for the lirre item system a 

\ coordinated budget for a department, division 
or unit, e.g., appropriations for instructors, 
supplies, services, repairs, replacements, etc. 
for each departments 

■ 5 - ., ■ 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



b. Zero-Budgeting iwstulates that each year's budget 
starts at zero, each item or activity to be included 
in th(5. budget must be'=3ustified on.the basis 

..M^ ^ for the coming year rather than on what it 
did during the previous year,. " " 

C' ■ ■ ■ i . " 

c. Associated with the budgeting process refoms - - 
are proposals for new methods of- state support 
otber than the per student or student-cr^edit-houf 
f ormul a . . ^ 

"J!?^?!!?"* by-OWectives (MBO) Sims .to coordinate management 
activitic^s with institutional goals. The goal is the 
improvement of manag^nt through the identification of 
institutional, goals, definition of administrative staff 

role responsibilities, the establishment Of objectives.' 
and the evaluation of each.aAiinistrator. This process 
is developed annually.. ~ 

Management-Infomaticn System (MIS) is a system for gathering' 
data on a continuing consistent basis in a fonn useful 
for admintstrators and^tnstructors. MIS is an Important 
tool for the success of an M80 program. 

Manageme^nt ,. Admi ni strati ve Prbf i 1 e System (MAPS ) and 
Management Organization Systems. Technique (MOST) are 
also utilized to improve the effectiveness of administrators. 

The services available to administrators have expanded 
to such ^n extent that inventories 6^ lists have been 
prepared.' 



Board of Trustees. . \ ■ 

The boartt of trustees is the governing body of the coimiunity colleges. 
Trustees iwy be elected or appointed by the governor or local 
governing body. During the last ten years trustees have become 

l^^^i *f'eir role and their relationship to the president 
and the administration of the co)lege(s). Among4he concerns are 
fjK^^^5*r3*^"i!?S» s*«f5 and federal controls' or regulations, 
student activism, financial stringency, susceptibility to judicial 
action for personal damages, financial disclosure laws. The major 
problem between boards and the presidents is tbe^detemi nation bf 
their respective ro es. An indication of trustees' interest and 

' oSJ.I? JJ^IL'TJ*^ growth of national/ and state trustee 

organizations and the large number of studies and treatises on 
various aspects of the board and its members. / 



Collective Barqainin<} 



collective bargaining introduces a new bureaifcrthe bargaining 
ifJI JUniiSc^'lT responsible for implementing agV-eewent. 
Many colleges retain the services of^a prof?ss1onarhegctilitoiij^ 

-3- ■ .? . 



faculty have services -of professionals from state and national 
organizations. Faculty engaged In collective bargaining often 
receive released time for thls^^ctlvlty. 

Though management clauses attempt to Hellmit the scope of bargain- 
ing, their success In doing so has^ not been very effective. One 
study concluded that "the scope of the negotiations In a college 
tends to broaden as new contracts are written. Constraints are 
.also placed on faculty as Individuals. - 

Analyses of contracts showing the incidence of various topics or 
clauses are usually presented -in tabulSir form with or without 
. commentary. References to department/division chairpersons— defin- 
ition, method of selection, responsibilities for curriculum. Inclu- 
sion or exclusion from employee bargaining group— rank among the 
most frequently mentioned. "Other topics are salary, merit systems, 
reduction in force, seniority, class load, faculty rights to over- 
load and summer assignments, grievance procedures.. 

The growth of collective bargaining has led to a reexamination of 
the respective roles of the board and the president since by law 
the board of trustees is usually named as the employer in collective 
bargaining agreements. Collective bargaining has the potential for 
- adoser relationship between the board and the president? There is 
also the danger that collective bargaining may erode the influence of 
the priBsident if the negotiator often "someone other than the presi- 
dent" acquires undue Influence in the negotiating processT 

Multi-Institutional Systems 

Unlike the single csmpus districts in which-the central administra- 
tive organization is the same as, the college organization, the 
central administrative organization in a distntct with a system of 
one or more campuses or colleges is^separate from the college or 
campus organization and is usually .located on a separate site. 

Multicampus,Tmilti college, state system are'^terms applied to such 
multi-1nst1tut1onal~-d1str1cts or states i Strict constructionists 
distinguish between multTcampus as a group of colleges each with a 
site administrator and a minimimi number of other administrators; 
and multicollege as a group-of colleges-each with a complete set of 
administrators supervising a comprehensive community college. In 
the state systems the colleges are usually comprehensive in nature 
and the , administration may. have more autonomy than the adminiiitra- 
tiott in the other multi-institutional systems. ■ - 

The central organizational structure of the multi-institutipnal 
districts tends to follow with some modifications the pattern 
common in a comprehensive college. The executive may be named 
president, superintendent, chancellor. Occasionally, for short 
periods a consortium of campus presidents may act as the. executive 
of the district. In the state systems of colleges the state central 



. organization Is usually different InTonipositlwi and nomenclature 
. from the college organization, . \ 

Some rouVtl-lnstltutlonal systems have adopted a district-wide com- 
prehensiveness rather than Individual college ccmprehenslv^ess. 
Ki? " " expected to result In lower cost of operation, in greater 
ability to meet needs of the new students and In more effective 
implementation of mandated requirements of statfe and federal govem- 
.ments* In some multlcampus districts the units are governed as part 
of one Institution. • 

In addition to the usual problems ericbuntered In the administration 
of a college, the multi-Institutional systems must deal with prob- 
lems relating to allocation of authority between the central and 
the college administration, the distribution of resources among 
the colleges, duplication of curriculum programs and courses^ 
rights of the faculty to transfer from one unit to another or not ' 
to be transferred, district seniority, and so on. \ . 

Noncampus Colleges ' | . ^ . . 

With the multiplication of outreach programs a new type of pist- 
secondany institution— the noncampus college— is evolving. Althouah 
the leaders of these institutions stress the nontrS<iitional <charac- 
terlstlcs, theiy are_classroom-oriented and are unlikely to entrace 
the external degree or ^college without walls.- format. 

• •■ "• ' . ~ 

Noncampus colleges have, no central campus although theyvvsually ' 
have a central headquarters building for administrative purposes. 
, The colleges are experimenting with alternative' learning delivery 
systems, regional learning centers, methods of communicating' with 
the outreach centers and distributing materials and supplies. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SOURCES: AN OVERVIEW- OF GOVERNANCE 



\ 



Carnegie CoumJsslon on Higher Education. . Governance anchHIgher Education : 
Six Priority Problems . New York: McGraw-HI 1 1 Book Cp^any . .1513. 



This" report on governance Is primarily concerned wlth slx 
issues of particular urgency.* (1) adequate provision for Institutional 
Independence; (2) the role of the board of trustees and of the preVtdent; 
(3) faculty coMectlve bargaining; (4) tenure; (5) student influence^ 
and (6) procedures for dealing with emergencies. A list of references', 
tables from the Carnegie Conmlsslon surveys on student and faculty 
dtt1tudes»^the Carnegie Commission classification of institutions of 
higher education, a summary of recommendations In Reports of institu- 
tional Committees and other cownisslons, and statements of the AAUP 
are itppended. 



Coflwand, Edward M. Governance -In Higher Education. A Bibliography. 
Olympia: Washington state Board for Community College Educati 
1970. 56pp. (ED 099 018)* . 



on. 



The Intent of this bibliography Is to assist the rieader to 
determine some of the 'Important questions and concerns of higher 
educational governance and to serve as an example of the varl/ety of 
sources on the topic. It consists of a collection of recent ERIC Itjems 
and books on the subject. Nine ireas of governance are considered: 
(1) The General Topic of Governance. (2) Governing Boards. (3) The Office 
of the College or University Pres'ldtrit. (4) The Administration and 
Governance. (5) The Faculty and Governance. (6) The Students and Gover- 
nance. (7) Coordination Personnel Boards. (8)~Gbvernments and Colleges 
and University Governance, and (9) The Question of Freedom andlOrder 
In Higher Education. . ' 



Corson. John J. The Governance of Colleges and Universities, f^ew York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1975. ~ 

This Is a revised edition of one of the classics In the litera- 
ture of higher Education. A brief comparison quickly Illustrates the 
vastness of t^e changes which have taken place In higher education In 



fifteen years. 



Educ« 



For example. In the 1960 edition there was not ev^n a 



ment'/on of collective bargaining or miriorltlfis or'accountablllty. 1 Over 
the last fifteen years Corson has consulted with more than forty dolleges 
and unlversltlis on the subject of governance. While conmunlty colleges 
receive little notice, much that Is said does have application. 

Papers from the Community College Governance Conference, February is-ie 



•rom the Community College Governance Conference. February 1! 
4. Olympia: Washington state Board for Community College 1 
icatlon. 1974. 62pp. (ED 099 010)* ' 



Papejrs presented at a conference on community college govbmance 
held In Seattle, Washington on February 15-16. 1974, are provided. [The 



RlSJJS^^^?J!"? Richard C. 

' K2'SfO"»Jj:i The faculty Stake In Goverwnce" by Richard J. Frankfe; 
Student Stake 4 n Governance" by Alan R. Shark; ^he Public Interest 
antf Governance" byXenneth Aldrlch; ".The Faculty sieaks^ by Helen SiiS^S- 
pSf "^r*' ^n^^" ^yl^ert Hamlll; nhe StuS Speak" bfjohr 
Postanr "Jhe Triistees Speak" by Harriet Jaquette and Betty Maoe • 
J?"^Si .SX ^''^'^J J- f^'^' "Reflection?" by RfSaJd "rRl^hirdson. 

Richardson. Richard C.. Jr. (Ed.) "Reforming, Col lege Governance." New 
Directions far Community Con^g pc. 3 (2^ Sunmi? 1975. — 

\...^*4. -.J^ articles presented. here reveal the current status of com- 
munity college governance. Topics .discussed are: three modeli of 

^^'^•"'^f and.their Interrelationships; participatory governance 
in Canada; preparing student, faculty. arnl ^idSini strati vrieid-S fn 
rnu^rlr"^^ basic institutlonil and i^ldlvlduJrffiS to 0^^^^^ ^ 
collective bargaining in s^manner that maximizes;. gainrtoboS- SaDtina 
governance procedures to meet local soctaT and culto?ll coXioSs in ^ 
S'o? tt?^'L"fJ5°^' ?^ Soyerjing multicamSrdist?lJSr he 
J?WM'sL and^L^iS*SIflL^''l!;**^°"' governance structores and 
tiS^ te^* ! rll?2^1?.i; !f^°"f^^P^?~"9 '^^'•s of administra- 
ari pfSwded of additional pertinent literatore and a bibliography 



'^^-"pSS^D^ISJi^H^i; it' The Shape of Gove rnance in the Fufur.! 

faper presented- at the Annual Convention 0^ the American Assoriafinn 

?Jl?j!J°?*Ii'**^^ ^'^^ ^" personnel decisions and oily 

^"^ other'icadenilc matter^ cSmpJSnding 
this problem has been the lack of professionally trained administrators 
The future of govemahce in comnunity colleges runs in at least two 
separate channels to a common future! First. facJlty will bJ^ome^n- 
creasing y fnvolved in formal collective bargaining. Th s iTrheaHhv 
trend, since a fair contract, well administered. Si provide a nuSer of 
Important advantages to administration and faculty all Sse?oSd sin?! 

lJst'rSStal^\%5?wf??'!;"5 facultj fi? c'ol'iitjio'lligl r 

instructional staff will begin to exert increasing influence in decisions 
involv ng colleague selection; faculty retentioreJSlSS. and pro- 
motion; and academic reform. As a more professiinal facu ty beains to 
assime greater responsibility for the edScational program aXd f^r its 

SSn"*;^!?"' Professional administrators will be wnSrnS S^e w th 
■defining their own contributions to the education process, and liss with 
. . supervision and evaluation of their professional cSllSs? \ 

10 
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. ^'ZiTX^Vy^ Engl««od Cliffs. N.J. : ^ 

the c«»nunIJI%S??L!'^"5! 1>r a participant model of governance for 

S-SJdlJliiJf I" "?f InstltulloS? &*ns' t ab' ^a&^ 
to traditional practices of college administration and governance Sth 
theory and practice are Included In this most useful volSIl!^ ' 

. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

'°"^o;rgi,.v *f'L"Mn^^^^^ Canity Cllen .. 

This. book offers an overview of admlnlstratlva nra»niy%*-irx,, 

1de?L'*ri"Mi2' The roleTf wch'a&S^^^^^ 

sidered. and an entire cnapter Is devoted to the cownunlty col 1 eae ores i- 
dent. including his problems and abilities, arid criteria fcr iii 2Jh IS 
and evaluation. The functions of leaders In all arearSf cL^inJ • 

vices, business management, student personnel services aMHincJi..::?!. 
and curricula. Organization.! ch.rrX.rl?"l'n SSdlJlJa^nSfJ?" 

""'TSiS^ ?e;r^1ves> ' New Directions 

tant rela^JnlSU^^^^^^ ' 

?? of the two-year college. conSunlty college edSSSS Jwst be 
nT^tZul inMu"^^' of authority relations In ?he1? InltuSJlSns. 

college organizational patterns; discussions of the iSlJlsJi^nS^^ 
izatlon of cluster colleges and the role of the dean lS suchlJ Ws • 

a«~JJj;i3ed!'""' " """"""" P*'"""* "tera't5?l'Sd SMbflLphy ' 



/ 
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fho 4.4.^1? * analyzes authority- use patterns as they relate to ' •' 
?hvXw?L?'^"^"!^;" °I • codnunlty college. Section 1 presSts / 
i„5XK^i.!JI w °f * cpwminlty college which practices several / 

S&"*^°^ii^:f^* variations /that are In actual use In two-year / 
nJr^rJSjl*^'" ?S ^^"^^^^^ ^°"ege Scheme, a nei strategy 

sSJJiiS S'^XiKIS^?!!^^^ managenient by objectives are presented ' / 
if rS™.m!fu ^ addresses Itself to several broader InpHcatlons / ' 

CnJ^KS^i^ col l)Me organization. All areas of discussion are supple- / 
mented by the 1 denial f1 cation/and description of thbse colleges who have / 
Implemented and are\pract1c/ng thct variations set forth. ThrpJper is / 
a practical gu de^toViabW alternatives verified by oJjan iStlSSSl pra- / 
reJ??;cte*^5!i!: 1**2^ contemptatmi orlanlzailoSa ^ 

In^ ll^JJll those pTanHlng o/ganlzatlonal and authority-use design, 
and those preparing to enter a?c „ 

LombardTfyjohn. The Dc/partafen t/Di visio n Structun. in »ho r^n.-i^y 

?^^'gnin/?M?;r/"-?fe^gMi^- ^9^'^^- ^^^^ clearinghouse . 
for Junior Colleges ,/1973. 25pp. (ED 085 051)* ^ • ) 

\ I / ' ' ' • / ' 

At their inception, conmunity colleges adopted the trad'ltinnaV / • 
^SL'if 5i/^ 5Jr'^t"»'e. Jut-there-^s!|:|rJSd^^a^d cJSlnlJr^ ' 

^epartir«nt. Despite admin isSat vi 
°' traditional department, the faulty 

within each discipl/ne considers Itself a close-knit conminltv This 
comnHinity exerts g/eat Influence on educational quaHt/wd iXdoct? nates ' 
' new Instructors mufch wre successfully than does the college The cSS- 
munity college department is moving tJward the four-year inftitutioS 
departnent in w^jtch Instructors exircise a great deal of s2lf-gove?Sance 
Tenure and s^n;or1ty are Important, in departnental governance. pSf?! 
JISalS^^TO voice' in departmental goverSancI and Jara- 

n professionals h^ve none, but a trend is beginning tward including 

Sl'SnjSffi?"^^ *^ of the bargaining unit, partly because of 

the potential danger of paraprofessionals being used to staff classes • 
dur ng a strike. To counteract the trend towa?d self-govemnce! ' 
administrator are experimenting with new structures trreplaSe the / 
tmJ?^ chdiman. most commonly the division headed by an admi?)i,s- 

• >,r - -■ . / 

Shawl ,.W11 Hani F. The Role of t he Academic Dean. Topical Pap er No. 42 
(gp m m)* ^^^^ far Junior Colleges; 1974^ ^pf 

*L - ^ P^! topical paper is a reflectjve description of the role of 
the academic dean and the future'of that role. The iuthor is a J^teran 
of seven years' experience as dean at Golden West Coll Calif ornll? 
Topics covered Include Internal and external SrcenfftctiS the deJn*. 
HcSfKl „^„J"' f^4^'\'""f "9. TheXh'rfu^Jio'n ^"2c ?: 
I1SX^«5-*""J"9:4^^^^ selection and affinnative action, staff develop- 
ment, and evaluation are considet'ed. ' • aeveiop 

. . . , 12 

' \ • . -9- 



Smith. Jack E. The Orqanizatloiwa StfHjcture of the Instructional Prog ram 
of a Cowminliy bTieoe: An i^valuatlon With RecoBwendatlonTTBir ' — 
CJanfle. Unpublished fwptfr, 1974. 64pp.- (ED 1^03 oSs)* 

This study was undertaken to evaluate the.effectlveness of the 
administrative structure of the Instructional program of East Los Angeles 
College (EUC) and to make recownendations.for change. Since EUC was 
founded, each new discipline har been established as a separate depart- 
ment At •.theftime of the study. 27 such departments: were reporting 
directly t|' the dean of instruction. At the direction of the college 
??!u I!J\**'f instruction led the department chairmen in a study 

of the historicar development, of college-Instructional organization, an 
appraisal of the existing effectiveness thereof, and a survey of the 
organizational pattern of 25 similar institutions in California. Both 
the survey and the search of the .literature disci osed- a narked preference 
of instructional, administrators for a divisional or di visional /depart- 
mental structure of 10 or fewer units. A transition to this systSn at 
■b lL***^ considered too disruptive. Recommended Instead was a grouping 
1 J l®fi^J^51*^«'P*r?^')ts under two or -three assistant deans each: of 
whom would be^glven line responsibiltty fof Unvited and-specific fun- 
1*1 I J?* ■ evening division as a separate administraf, 

tive tfntityv '.Additional, organizational changes were also recdninended. 
Appendices Include organizational charts, questionnaires, duty statements, 
and related reports and recommendations. m^^^* 



THE CLUSTER COLLEGE " . ^ 

y ^ - 

The Cluster Concept at Los Angeles Mission Collgq^. Los Angeles: Los 
, Angeles Mission College, I J)76. U7pp., lED 129 356)* 

u* • r If^r^?P?!]K^®^?r^''®5 organizational plan of^ios Angeles 
Mission College (LAMC). LAMC has chosen a structure stemming from^the 
cluster concept, involving semi -autorvomous, clusters, each small in size. 
These characteristics enhance student- faculty-administrator relatiohs 
and permit each InstructionaT unit to participate directly in its own 
evolution. At the same time, some services are centrally provided, thereby 
reducing costs by eliminating unnecessary duplication. LAMC's clusters 
WJll contain approximately 1,000 FTE students and 30 FTE facuTty. organ- 
ized around instructional programs; yet as educationally comprehensive 

^'^y s*"dent government, with 

student activities emanating from the cluster. LAMC is functionally 
organized in three tiers: the off ice of the president^ the office of 
iSSfJ?J!I„°Ji!i^S°^^T* ^^^^^ cluj^ters. Policy formulation and imple- 
JJnJf a system Of councils (adninistrative, academic, and 

liyf-JI^i'^ three-tier .structure. The LAMC plan is compared in de- 
tail ,tO; those at five other clujter community colleges in California. 
OrganiMtion chants;, curricula, administrative salaries, and other 

.statistical comparisons for the five colleges are presented in appendices. 

- ' ^ . \ . ': ' -10-, ■ • 



Coll1jirCha?*les C. Blueprint for a cIikW rniing^ Toolral Pan**. m« 

Spp^IedTm Si,)?*'^ u.a,i„iK.us. mix 

students briadly gr^SerirouS > cS^fL^?^^ approximately 400. 
- or educat1on-r4lat3 ?Sre2S Cluc?IJrj*Jnf ^ 1!'^*' '^^"l services 
Ized Into broaderlatSiHe^suS 2 iifp n^^ five centers are orgao- 
Alternat1ve>dss?b111t1?rfor clus?o^^ ''elatlons. 

patiterns. ' utilized to Illustrate the various governance 

•wnlty Cotlege. m. 23pp. (ED 119 766)™ ' ""'"" '=,'«»- 

THE MULTICAMPUS DISTRICT ■ " ' 

' Of the l,ter«.e! l^te^Jtei'^SlrLX'mtStJS 



oJiSS nJ^r^^^*^ **'f^'' governance systems. This document present a 
swmiary of the connents of current CCC staff concerning what thev oercel 

system. Including problems with: governance structure; goals* objectives 

.^IHi decision making skills; wnfl^ft molutl^^^ 

"KfJi^.!"* required help and resources; records', reports, ahd a 
al^dTL'n'Sbil]?;^'''^ style; lines of responsibility, authority. 

Jenkins. John A.Vand.R6ssrne1er/J^^^^ G. Relationships Betwee n 

1^ ^"J«""«*'y 1572. 3.320 faculty members and administrators at 

U urban mult campus cowiunlty college districts were asked to Indicate 
their perceptions of the distribution of dec sionS^rauth^r tv aSd 
S"^ organizational levels (the board* of t?Stees ?he 
district administration, the unit administration.^eans. SaSt chair 
men. and faculty members with regard to five broad o?ginlStK^ 
tions (professional personnel m-Sgement. studeS perSl iwnML^^^^ 
^nlt^^XS"^"*^* P'^sram development, and clSSSirierT^^^^^ 
!?SiLi?nEJf^f!J' f?*^ *° ^"''^cate their perceptions o? 

organizational effectiveness. Conclusions indicate that: (1) these 12 
institutions are not highly centralized and they differ Drimarilv In L 
patterns of central ization/decentral ization ^iS^^in thllr-^Iius m 
than between units^and the district office; (2) neither a h ghlf Snt^^^ 
ized nor a highly decentralized distribution of authority Is a nrwJ 
determ nant of effectiveness; and (3) there 1 fa gJeJtl^rLse'^ll^^ 
■ pTI" 5r!iSjP«*^°" ^" declsion-makiSgTsimKM^^ 

staff members at all hierarchical levels.^ Appendices 

nfu2J?.5frjJ^^^-!l" °^ 12 Institutions' studied and graphs 
JiIco5e?Jd!^ °^ organization, authority, and effJctiveness 

I 

'^^"*'DJ;t^JrJ^''^£!: £r ^IS'T*. The Multl-mstitution Jumor rmw 
.District. Washington. D.C.: American Asso ciation of Junior CoIImL 
Iro^Jfi'i''' ERIC Clearinghouse for Jun1oVcollegeri9Ml 

between thI°dlSHct^JSiS*I«I administrative relationship 

oeween tne ci strict office and the various campuses of a multi- institu- 
tion junior college district, administrative officers in 21 districts were 

nsm2iloJa^*ch efM;^^^^^ "^^'^'^'^ '^^'f execuiiJerand V''' 
institutional chief, administrators representing 17 states were smiaht fn 

adiln"? !.'.Jf' '''r^^t-S^s anddUadvantages of ?eitrIl?zS L aSJoul 

autnority. striking a- balance between autonomy and centralisation w^e 
both prevalant and desirable. The multi-l^lSiltSloSliSria^^^^^ 



shaped its administrative structure are 
reviewed Install, including the Influences «f the cowminlty. the 

iXSl^ ""^i^S^V (o^«»"l«"n1vers1ty)?«d bfeS^^^^ 

J!^S!cIi;.*S'^* studies of f1v6 jnultlrlnstltution districts provide a 
J?Kc*!J^^K ^"lE^ °r O'^wtMtlonal patterns and. In vIeS of Se 
dISJJSLSr *5' fHldellnes connon to the organizatlorf and 

^5 fSh?r J'^iyl^-^lstltutlpnal distrljgt are ^un^lrlzed 1n"t»rSs 
of appropriate functions of the central off fee and of 1n|divldual campSes. 

pSifD^^* Bowen. Frank M. >fanaq1 no Multl campus Svstans :^ 

is^-ba^?!1n"c!!l^)b" ^" " ^n'^rancU To: ' ^ 

< ' 1 . . * " ^' ' ' ' ■ ■■ ■ 

X "•"It^caw'Pus systems are going to make the moU of their anloutf^ 
?f;!Jp?^'lKf°' effectiveness, their flexiblliymust be p?o? 

JSi®*^* ^^l^ ^^^^ examlnes^the current status of multl campus s^stons^ 
from severa perspectives-context and governance; wadeSiTplanXinr 

SnTrlLll fa^'u?tJ?1J3OT'*^'^^^^^ rl^nSmnt 
I^I. * faculty; and aAilsstons and transfer policies .for students. 

ISocSir^f X"^*^''^^' tiifeggso's from eich of these pe?- 

JpSil!S considered. The survey Instrument and a list of - 

references are appended, y 

'**'®??:ifr"®^* ^' Urban Multl-Onlt Commjnltv 

Co eges; Adaptation for the 7nc. Berkeley; University 0/ 

197[St9jp:''"(ES 068 oSir' "^'"''^^^ in Higher Education. 

rocn««c^K<fe n'«jlt]-"n,1t districts are In urban areas, and thus face th^^ 

S SfsSdJlii^alH'^^^^^^^ °^ JyP^s «^ students, including 

many disadvantaged. This book -examines. the reletlonship between the 
organizational structure of multl-unlt communllircoTlegS^1$?SStr^^^ 
JiJnESlS"!?'^^ urban, campuses In serving dlwdvantiged students^?- 
iMdSiJ f^n.IS?L^°"S^^^^3 programming, organlzatlbn. staffing, 
leadership, and financing. A list of relevant references Is appended. ' 

^;teo Community College D i strict Adm1n1<: t rat1ve Reorganization Plan . 

E ^1*. ^^^^ report proposes a comprehensive rwrganlzatlon plan for 
fr^ ^^IaL^T' ^" College District. Bwause of ching- 

Is characteristics and needs, requirements mandated by the state 

and federal governments, and financial constraints. It Is felt .that the 
co^^'o^vjS^lt^"^^^^ comprehensivenlls Jather thaflXdl^^^ 

Jhli'S '^^^ ^Po*"* addresses Itself to' the need for 

InlT ne(* management plan, expanding on the process. feaSres, 

cost, and Implementation of reorganization. An estimated $50.oS per year 
„?!f?J?^ ^" alone; other savings will result frimde??ea?ld 

administrative -costs. The report discusses the recormiended plan for 



administrative reorganization. Its rationale, and ramifications of re- - 
structuring; defines the primary job functions of 33 district and college 
administrative positions affected by the proposed changes; details the 
qualification standards for these administrative positions. Including 
brief -^descriptions of necessary credentials, professional experience. 
educatJoi^.^aYid key administrative responsibilities; and lists district 
and college positions and assignments for 1976-77. The final section 
of the report Is an administrative salary schedule. 

Wattenbarger, James L,, and^plcombe, Willis N, Central Administration . 

In Multi Un it Coimiunltv' Coll ages. Gainesville: University of " ~ 
. Florida, Instiiute of Higher Education, [1975]. 40pp. (ED 107 328)* 

♦u 4. report? the*f1nd1ngs of a nationwide survey of 

the central or. dlstrict-wiijle administrative functions of 25 multi-campus 
J""^o|: college districts. A multi-campus district was 
.defined as a district which operates two or more campuses under one 
governing board with each c^mpuss haying a separate site administrator, 
whereas a multi-college district operates two or. more Individual com- 
prehensive-colleges. Results of the survey indicate that: (1) multi- 
campus districts utilize fewer off-campus instructional facilities (an 
average^of 35 compared to an average, of 115 for multi-coll ege~d1strhrts)T-? 
(2) whlle^ll of, the 12 multi-campus districts studied have located their 
district offices off-bampus, only 5 of the 13 multi-campus districts 
have done so-however, six of the eight multi-campus districts with • 
central offices on-campus expressed a desire to move off-campus; (3) 
central administrative functions were simllarMn both kinds of districts* 
but there was no Indication of the degree to which each function^was 
performed by the central offices; and (4) although multi-college districts 
tend to be larger than multi-campus districts, the central office of the 
latter retain more staff. The fact that the larger districts have less 
central administrative staff Implies a lessening of district office 
control. Pertinent literature is reviewed, and five sample organizational 
charts are appended. 



THE BOARD OF TROSTEES- - 

Dzluba, Victoria, and Hearty, William (Eds.) "Enhancing Trusted Effect- 
iveness." New Directio ns for Community Colleges . 4 (3), Autumn 1976. 

^ I?® challenges facing goviernlng boards today have never been 
greater. Financial constraints, as well as legal questions. Increases In 
teacher militancy, collective bargaining, affirmative actloni and other ' 
thorny iss^^es, make the job of the trustee incifeaslngly complex.' The 
aMthors reconwend that trustees' become more aware of the legal problems 
f^'eir jobs; that they become skilled -In working with stat^ 
and federal legislators in achieving Institutional goals and In curtailing 

^**?! <l9^in«t<on of community college decislon-malclng; 
that th^ engage In continuing self-evaluation; that they work with the 



president as a management partner, rather than as an adversary: and that 

s:Mii:?^t;"4 ?r?:,f5i.r"'."* 

ComilUnlty Colleoe Presjile ntS «II<1 Jrustrt^. ff- 



conrp».f; ovJ?«!«'^r!i*° * ^^^^9 designed to determine the Issues of 
. concerh existing between community cdlfege' presidents and boards -of 
trustees. ?37 presldentii Identified and,?an£d the 1roo?tanS of ?In 
major areas of need.: (1) both pa^tles nwd to uSersSSd whSre ttl Hnp 
ir. drawn between their respective resi^w1bnit1efF(2) tmtlef 
• to understand the community colllge's^le; iJibu^mltio?^ dM^^ 
and curriculum; (3) trusted need^a code of Krto defL'^Ihl? 
tee actions are "out of bounds'^ and what Se constrU?tlJI 
SJrnf "^^ito "nde'-stand fInancS. fSSdiSg? buSi{lni-/(5)^h 
, parties need to understand collettl^e bargaining andlSnur^- ?6) hn!h\ 

(7) new trustees need a structured orientation proqram to Dreoire fhim 
for the trustee rpleMe) trustees need to unSeSstMrhoS trSeHlJS 

We ZiblfitflM^ tr"steerrt7nde?s?lw ? e^ 

legoi responsiDi iitles ana^tne legal structures of their st^fac* mn/i /in\ 

Z'^tT 5«.suPPortive^ thTconegriSd of the'ai S?J?r^ 

JSp'*n'*®\i° the cdncerns of trustees para? Te 2d tSse Sf 

ieX ReLuf J^^^^^^^^ r"^***^ ratod'^the ton Iden? fl2d 

fiJe ieeds ^ Indicated president-trustee concurrence on the first 
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This book f bouses on boards of trustees of public two-vekr »nd 
II-PZ 'r^.o^i>>^l^'lU%l^£M^^^ 

He»r<(y, WIlMjin H, Speaklw OutI Two SotcchM Presented liv umi«. u 
In microfiche only)* For hard cbov wHtP tn th* AL«f4.*4 i ^ 

, 5s;»!«M ^^^^ 

■ The first of these speeches, "The Trustee: An Endanger^' 



Species,' recounts current challenges facing community college trustee- 
ship, including enrollment ceilings, faculty unionism, state Super-boards, 
and financial disclosure laws. The traditional role of the trustee was 
not designed to meet these and other current threats to the community 
fSlI®?^*"** *5 board controT?^' Trustees are urged to become political 
activists, and initiate defensive action through the legislative and 
political process. The second speech, "The Challenge to Presidential 
Authority, urges community college presidents and trustees to team to- 
gether as a political force to fight the enactment of a federal public 
employees collective bargaining Taw, which is presently under consider- 
ation by the Congres.s. The states should have the right to refrain from 

bargaining laws, and to experiment, amend,, or 
^^e»rtt^. such laws to meet their own needs. 

The Two- Year Coil ieae Trust g^^^^ Issues and Perspectives . Wash- 

ingl^ii^x-^^^-ft As^^ Boards of Universities and 

Colics, 1972. 40pp?i {ED 073 7%7)* 

This booklets irttjSjded for junior and community college 
trustees, contains three addresses at a special conference for two-year > 
college trustees, a paper based on a national survey of community college 
trustees, reaction to that paper, and a selected bibliography of articles, 
studies, and dissfertations by. lay governance of the two-y?ar college 
sector; "Who Decides?" by Ectaund J. Gleazer, Jr., stresses that Se 
locus of decision making and power'-his^orically found in' the board of 
trustees and the president-may shift to administrative l^eU far 
removed from college and community; "Statewide Planning and Local 
Autononiy" by Jame's L.\..Wattenbarger, reaffirms the trend toward State 
level coordination and^cdntrol and proposes guidelines for dlfferentiatinq 
State from local responsibilities. "The Private College ih the TO's" by 
Wesley M. Westerberg, focuses on important issues that confront the 
private two-year colleges and on specific contributions toward meeting 
the issues. • 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

• * 

Carr, Robert K., and VanEyck, Daniel K. Collective Bargaining Comes 
to the Campus. Washington, D.C. : American Council on Education, 
1973. ' . 

This book provides a useful basic overview of faculty - 
collective bargaining: its background, emergence and effect at a 
-number of two- and four-year colleges. Although its focus is on the 
four-year institution, this book is included in this bibliography 
because of its importance as background in understanding this currant 
trend in the community college. An extensive bibliography is appended. 



Department Chairperson References In Two>Yeai^ Contracts . New York: 
city University of .New York, Bernard Bairuch College, National 
wT^ Ipp **'(ED*130 695)*"*'*^^* Barj^alnlog In Higher Education, 

' w document reports the results' of a recent review of 

collective bargaining contracts In 83. public two-year colleges with 
regard to what they had to say about department chairpersons. Results 
of the review Indicated: (1) 66X of the contracts contained clauses 
concerned with department chairpersons; (aj) eastern community college 
contracts ovemhfelmlngly contained referenjces to chafrpersorS while 
less than half ;pf t:ie contracts in the rest of the country did so; 
13} referencesstto department chairpersons Varied according to bargaining 

'fjrf?^ Identified, the two most frequently mentioned 
areas of responsibility were administrative and 'personnel , respectively; 
Ji4^!;!lIZJ! '^li?*^!?^* in grieyance machinery, special relationships 
with students, definitions of chairpersonsl chairperson selection methods, 
and the-chairperson's responsibilities for curriculum, merit or other 
salary decisions, budgetary Involvement, ritrenchment^ recall, and 
personnel files were mentioned with varying frequency. Tabular data ' 
on contracts by .r^1on,and on contracts by jbargaining agent are included. 



Ernst, Richard J. (Ed.) "Adjusting to Coll ective^Bargalning," New 

Directions for Cowwunitv Colleg es. 3 (3), Autumn 1975.v _ ^ 

The cdmnunity college experiencelilth collective bargaining is 
•a source of valuable information about the effects of academic unionization. 
This sourcebook presents interpretations ofi collective bargaining by 
the major Interest gnups associated with the community college-faculty, . 
college administrators, trustees, state-t^vel administfators-and by 
full-time professionals who assist each of these Interest groups. ^ 
piscussions Include: the status and'probable expansion of collective 
bargaining among the community colleges; bargainirig as a means of promoting 
the economic security and professional status of a faculty, and as 
a threat to the traditional character of the academic cowmi'nity; the 

JSJSi?! Sll!?*^**'"**®^!* executive officers, department chainnen, 
faculty bargaining agents, management bargaining teams, and professional 

II^S^ Iw^S2"*"^**"^^ collective bargaining process; statewide 
bargaining; and an analysis of the mary Issues that must be considered 
when the adoption of collective bargaining ,1$ being contemplated. A 
bibliographic essv 1$ provided. ; 

Kellett, Robert H. Trends and Patterns of Change in Public Conwmnltv ' 
' College Collective Bargainin g contracts. Research SiOTmrrRoTT. 
, wasningtjn, D.C.: Academic dollectlve Bargaining Information Service, 
is/fe. I4pp. , (ED 115 356)* » ^ 

U4^u4 J"^tl«l «nd subsequent contracts negotiated at 4r Illinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey,, and New York community colleges were analyzed to 
determine whether collective bargaining has been effective fn gaining 

" ■ 5 - ■ . 
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Increased participation In decision-making and Incfeised^conomlc 
vielfarie. All of the colleges Included In the study had negotiated at 
the Institutional level, and had negotiated a minimum of three coKtrac^s 
with a faculty union. Nine tables, of data were examined to identify 
contractual trends or patterns of change. Findings support the conclusion 
that collective bargaining. contracts are cumulative in nature. The 
duration of the contract periods tends to Increase after negotiation of 
contract, and the scope of>the negotiations tends to broaden 
with additional contracts^. 



MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 



Alfred, nichard L. Conceptual ReQuirements for^ a Plan of Ins'tiliutiona l ' 
Development; Answe ring the Unanswerable. P«pAr procAnfoW »n »hn 
meeting or tne Northeast Association for Institutional Research:, 
November 1975. 35pp. (ED 114 134)* ^ ^ ^ . ; 

Creative management of change in a time of economic contraction 
requires planning reform. Organizing for effective planning requires a 
total conceptual framework beginning with^a stated; mission and ending 
with a systematic approach to operations. Goals should be based on 
a market analysts of coiimunity educational needs and its translation into 
an operational plan describing staff functions. Since planning is only- 
as effective as the quality aiid comprehensiveness. of the data on which 
It Is based, the development of a quality evaluation system is essential 
to the success of aniy long-range development plan. The conversion of 
evaluation data into planning concepts is the crux of this institutional 
development plan. Evaluative criteria must be identified tha^ can be 
used to determine the extfeni to which alternative methods are successful 
in achieving planning objectives. Once data ifre in regarding program 
outcomes, management guidelines are- necessary for their translation 
into planning alternatives. This Involves system-wide priorities and 
i^equlres^ that administrators maintain some form of decision making 
apparatus for the conversion of data into actioh; Thus, the comnunity 
colUge Is nrovided with alternatives for development that will help 
It to adjust to changing conditions. The model is presented, in flow 
charts, andx^ list of evaluation data components is appended. 



/ 



Carpenteri Will lariN^, and .others. Management By ObJecti ves ; An 

Analysis of Recbwrnendation s for imp ementation . Charlotte^svine; 

Center for Higher Education, 1973. 38pp, 

(ED 104 470)* ^ 

Because today's coll^ administrators must" find an acceptable 
balance between educational desirWllity, economic feasibility, political 
expedieney, social relevance, and plHIosophical defensibility, many 
have turned to^ Management by Objective's" (MBO), which coordinates \ 
management5.^act1v1t1es with institutionargoals. MBO is concerned with 
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the Identification of institutional goals, the definition of administrative 
staff-role responsibilities, the establishment of the objectives or 
necessary conditions for achieving these role responsibilities and - 
inst1tUt1on;^l goals, and the use of these objectives In operating 
a college and In. measuring f^ch admlnlstratbr s effectiveness and 
efficiency. This report analyzes selected aspects of MBO, presents 
a scheme for Implementing a management strategy based on MBO, provides 
a guide for writing acceptable objectives, and cites some cautions and 
Sssjies which must be considered In Its adoption. 

Hirlacher, Ervin U. An Organizational Perspective on Institutional 
Research In the 80' s. Paper orese^ted^at the Confey^nce an 
Institutional! Research In Community CdlTieges, Princeton, New 
Jersey, August 1976. 14pp. (ED 126 962)* . 

In the Ideal community col lege governance system, the board- 
of trustees, the chancellor cor president, and his/her Iwmedlate staff 
are primarily concerned with goal -setting and evaluation, not With - 
management, activities. Middle management Is concerned with reaching the 
goals and with those activities which move the Institution -toward those 
goals. Institutional research Is responsible for evaluation: to 
document movement towarOoal achievement, and to provide data for 
sjubsequent. decision-making. A management model of this type Is 
best driven by an MBO (Management by Objectives) system, requiring the 
development of annual management objectives that are consistent with 
;inual priorities and a system-wide master plan. The Metropolitan 
Comnunlty Mlege District (MCCD), a multlcampus district In Kansas 
City, Missouri, has established such an organizational pattern. 
This report describes the functions and decision-making responsibilities at 
various administrative levels. 



Harvey, L. James. Management by Objectives. Advanced Institutional 



of MBO i Implementation of MBa in the college setting; alternative 
MBO modelf ; reasons why MBO may fall In the educational setting; 
procedure? for establishing Institutional mission, goals, and objectives; 
procedures for establishing Individual objectives within the Institution. 
Definitions, flow charts, and examples are Included throughout. It Is 
noted that MBO my take many shapes and forms that may bd modified to 
meet, the specif 1c needs of Individual institutions If the president 
and staff are willing to make the adjustments necessary for a itianagement 
sys^tem to succeed. An extensive MBO bibliographylis included. 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

The Management. AAnlnl stra ti ve Profile System . Orlando, Fl a.: Valencll 
communuy Col 1 ege, 1 974. 1 (EDI 00 442)* ^ 

' The Management, Adiplnlstratlve Profile System (MAPS) was 
developed to permit assessment of a college on three levels. The 
detailed discussion of each level Is preceded by a General process 
model which Identifies the specific Ins trumentatlori, available options 
and the major action steps associated with a particular level of 
assessment. Level "A" reveals to management and/or administration 
the degree to wMch Indlvl^t^ils, departments, or theH:ol lege as a / 
whole Is Involved In any panl^cular program; It also embraces.cost / 
' analysis. Level "B" has been^eslgned to show-the degree to which / 
management, admlnlstra.tlbn^i faculty, and staff agree on work objectfv* 
end Implementation. Level »C" is^designed to guide the data gatherjm 
efforts of MAPS' users and enhance the application of systems analysii 
The primary Intent of MAPS is to provide timely, accurate information 
m sufficient quantity to enable appropriate action. It is primarily i 
a descriptive rather than a prescriptive system. This document desa 
the program and guides implementation. Illustrations and instninen 
of the model are appended. 

Management Organizatio n- Systems Technique; A Management System for HHahPr 
Education-- The Planning -Function. Detm-it.. M^rti ♦ u»yna ^ — 
wmmunity college, 1576. 27i)p. (Eg 134 275)* 

^ ^J^^l pamphlet ts^ second in tf'ieries describing the ManageLent 
Organizat on Systems Technique (MOST), whose '^BssentiarWnc^ionjIT 
to determine the goals and objectives of the college arid then toaisist 
management in the attainment and evaluation of than., planningf 
subsysteff, central to this process, begins with a cfetermi nation of the 
needs of the service community and the resources arid conistraints Involved, 
then moves to a projection of this envirbrtment into the future; This 
phase is fallowed by the development of str^itegic alternatives ar^d the 
actual decision-making process. Information is fed into the total system 
from the data and evaluation subsystems and-data are generated for future 
use. When college goals are finalized, the planrj.1ng subsystem demands 
IWjat^each department (academic and admini strati ve)-project its "output 
o^^d upon the college mission. Measqrable objectives-for departments, 
programs and courses are. formalized, sd that their relationsMp to 

"^^^^ function-also requires significant 
-amountsw iTJformatiofr and generates more data to be used in evaTuatinq 
performance. Since evaluation utilizes the.measurable goi Is/objectives 
set in theVTanpIng process, planning can be seen as a cycle of events. 
A short biblimiraphy is appended. 
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Reed, 01m F. ,-and Cox, Oeannene. The Research and Development of a 
Post-Secondary Follow-up Management Information System for Texas 
Project FOLLOW-UP) . Paper presented at the Annual Forua of tho 
ssociationjfor Institutional Research, Los AngelesT-CallfornIa, 
May 3-6, 1976r^l9pp.,,_^EM28 036)*" ■ 

This. paper reports an overvlew^^ Project FOLLOW-UP, whose 
-purpose was to develop, test, and validate a^statet«1de management 1n- 
farmatlon system for follow-up of Texas public jun1of~~and-x(^n1ty college 
students. The system designed Is for use by machine or manuarprocessing 
and is thus useful to sma.lf and large Institutions while-interfacing 
with extant state reporting systems. It Is flexible, so that a college " 
can adapt the system to Its unique needs In order to obtain consistent 
information for use In local planning and evaluation. Elements of the 
system, which can be utilized Individually or In combination. Include: 
(1) Student's EducatlonaMntent, (2) Withdrawal Follow-up, (3) Non- 
returning" Student Follow-up, (4) Gradu&te Follow-up, (5) finployer Follow- 
up, (6) Adult and Continuing Education Follow-up, and (7) State Follow-up 
Reporting.' Among the characteristics of the system are pre-tested pro- 
cedures and Instruments for data collection, flexibility., provision of a 
•mechanism for system evaluatidn, and structure around the concept of an 
educationalsmanagement informatjion system. 

MISCELLANEOUS ' , ' . 

\ ■ 

Gunne, Manual G., and Mortimer, Kenneth P.^ . Distributions of Authority 
and Patterns of Governance. Report No. 25 . . University Park; 
Pennsylvania State University, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, 1975. 31pp. (ED 116 757)* " 

Five Issues of mutual Interest to faculty and administrators 
were chosen jis the focus of this comparison of existing distributions 
of authority at three public state colleges and three public community 
colleges in Pennsylvania. Issues selected'include: appointment^ 
promotion, tenure, merit (salary Increments), and curriculum. For the 
purpose of this study, the decision-making process was sequenced into 
six stages: 1n1,tiat1on, consultation, recommendation, review, choice, and 
veto. At least .10 faculty and 10 adninistrators from each institution 
were interviewed and asked to describe their participkticn in the six 
stages of the decision-making process in regard to the f)ve. issues 
under investigation, and to relate their observations of theinyol vement 
of other personnel. Respondents based their evaluations on a fiV^ 
point <:ont1nuum: administrative dominance,, administrative' primacy, 
shared authority, faculty primacy, and faculty dominanctfiJ The community 
colleges in. the sample. generally were characterized by administrative 
dominance or administrative primacy, although there was evidence of 
increasing consultation with the faculty. On the other hand, the state 
.colleges were likely to be characterized by shared authority or faculty 
primacy. Faculty involvement was high on the curriculum issue for both 
types of institutions-, followed by promotion, and low on merit. 
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for^Academ1<^ Administration. San Francisco: ^ssey-Bass, Inc, 

4-*^ reference book is a^survey of sources of uspfui 

Information, about higher education. It's major Duroose l« tl hJl 
practitioners find the knowledge they nied in the SSlck«t mJcI'^ 
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Lombardi, John. 
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CTiaFT?iglious5 tor JunlSr Colleges. \^n: 80pp. (ED lie 880)* 



uutreach Programs. Topica l Paper ite. fin, int Annlf^^. t^^? 
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tvn^^««JI^^ ''T^ examines the characteristics, of an emerqina new 

for administrative and support »r»lSs i(nn?,m„!! l!?i "leajiuarters 
serve nontradltlonal studK P^ft1Sr,y^"S:?"^f?ll?j|I%|„1i;t:° ■ 
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